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Direct  Action  and  the  Constitution. 

By   CLEMENT  J.   BIJNDOCK. 


EVERY  time  Labour  shows  a  determined  front  to 
the  Imperiah'sts  and  Capitalists  it  meets  with  a 
howl  of  execration  from  the  reactionary  Press  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Government. 

The  more  determined  it  becomes  and  the  more  efl&ciently 
it  organises,  the  fiercer  will  be  the  denunciations. 

That  merely  proves  its  effectiveness  and  demonstrates 
its  power. 

The  Russo-Polish  crisis  created  a  solidarity  in  the  ranks 
of  Labour  such  as  the  movement  has  never  before  known. 
"  Politicals  "  and  "  Industrials  "  united  on  a  common 
platform  and  pledged  themselves,  with  a  unanimity  that 
fired  the  rank  and  file,  to  use  any  and  every  weapon  h. 
their  power  to  protect  the  peace  of  the  world — or  sucli 
peace  as  the  world  enjoys  as  the  result  of  the  vicious 
policies  of  the  statesmen  who  settled  the  "  Great  War  '' 
at  Versailles — and  to  strengthen  the  pacific  forces  of  the 
world. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  war  party,  the  big-empire 
men,  and  the  capitalists,  who  had  been  trying  for  two 
years  by  a  succession  of  despicable  intrigues  to  smash  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  should  howl  with  a  special 
ferocity,  and  the  leader  writers  scribble  with  an  intensified 
fierceness,  against  this  new  and  utterly  disconcerting  sign 
of  complete  unity  in  the  ranks  of  organised  Labour. 

"The  formation  of  the  Council  of  Action,"  said  the 
Premier,  "  was  a  threat  striking  at  the  roots  of  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  this  country." 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  pamphlet 
— a  consideration  of  the  methods  and  actions  of  the  free- 
spirited  men  who  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  our 
constitution  and  the  defence  of  it — the  actual  position  at 
the  moment  must  be  made  clear. 


4. 

Mr.  George  and  the  Constitution. 

The  necessity  of  our  day  is  not  so  much  extra- 
constitutional  action  as  some  drastic  action  in  defence  of 
the  constitution,  with  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  period 
of  power  has  so  seriously  tampered.  He  has  aimed  more 
blows  at  the  British  constitution  than  any  recent  British 
statesman.  He  has  displayed  a  contempt  for  the  House 
of  Commons  which  none  but  a  servile  House  of  coupon- 
holders  would  tolerate. 

Mr.  George  has  succeeded  in  concentrating  the  vital 
affairs  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men — 
and  those  by  no  means  the  best  men  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility- — and  in  reducing  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  its  huge  tied  majority,  into  a  machine  merely  existing 
for  the  registration  of  the  decisions  of  those  few  super- 
men. He  has  done  his  best  to  convert  the  Government 
of  this  country  into  a  dictatorship,  while  maintaining  an 
outward  show  of  democratic  form.  Dictatorship  in  any 
other  country  he  denounces  in  lurid  language  and  passion- 
ate phrases. 

A   Story  of  Unconstitutionalisot. 

The  long  and  sorry  story  of  intrigue  and  military 
adventure  against  the  Russian  Government — the  support 
of  Koltchak,  Denikin,  Yudenitch,  Mannerheim,  Baron 
Wrangel,  and  the  Poles;  the  activities  of  Mr.  Churchill 
at  the  War  Office;  the  vacillating  policy  of  Mr.  George 
himself — is   a  stoiy  of  unconstitutionalism. 

It  was  all  done  in  secret.  Each  stage  of  it  was 
engineered  behind  the  backs  of  "  the  representatives  of 
the  people,"  and  only  dragged  into  the  light  by  the  few 
enthusiastic   friends  of  freedom  who   are  ever  vigilant. 

It  was  "  striking  at  the  root  of  the  democratic  con- 
stitution of  this  country,"  but  instead  of  being  "  resisted 
by  all  the  resources  of  the  Government  "  it  was  supported 
and  carried  on  by  all  the  resources  of  the  Government. 

The  people  of  Britain  never  gave  this  Government  or 
this  Parliament  a  mandate  to  make  war  on  Russia  or  on 
any  country.     On  the  contrary,  the  electors  were  persuaded 


to  give  a  new  lease  of  power  to  the  IJoyd  George  party 
precisely  because  they  were  the  men  to  be  relied  upon  to 
ensure  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  entirely  unconstitutional  and  undemocratic 
— a  gross  betrayal  of  the  electors. 

John   Richard   Green    in   his    '*  History    of   the    English 
People  "    makes   an  observation    that   almost  exactly  ex 
presses  our   present   situation.     Writing   of   the  period   of 
the   Long   Parliament    and   the   Bill   of   Attainder    against 
Strafford,  he  says  : 

"  It  is  ir/jpossible  indeed  to  provide  for  some  of  the 
greatest  dangers  which  can  happen  to  national  freedom 
by  any  formal  statute.  Even  now  a  Minister  might 
avail  himself  of  the  temper  of  a  Parliament  elected  in 
some  moment  of  popular  panic,  and,  though  the  nation 
returned  to  its  senses,  might  simply  by  refusing  to 
appeal  to  the  country,  govern,  in  defiance  of  its  will. 
Such  a  course  would  be  technically  legal,  but  such  a 
Minister  would  be  none  the  less  a  criminal." 

Labour  Defending.  Not  Attacking. 

We  have  made  these  comm.ents  (though  we  have 
absorbed  as  little  space  as  possible  in  the  making  of  them) 
in  order  to  advance  the  claim  that  Labour,  so  far  from 
attacking  the  British  constitution,  is  defending  the  con- 
stitution against  those  who  would  wreck  it. 

When  the  authors  of  the  special  articles  and  open  letters 
in  the  Sunday  papers,  and  the  leader  writers  of  the  daily 
Press,  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  followers,  talk  of 
unconstitutional  methods  and  hurl  their  invectives  against 
the  Council  of  Action,  they  must  be  so  disturbed  by 
immediate  events  as  to  forget  entirely  the  great  deeds  that 
mark  our  history  from  age  to  age.  They  must  forget  how 
our  constitution  was  built,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  measure  of  liberty  we  enjoy,  and  by  what  methods 
resolute  men  have  maintained  the  best  of  our  traditions. 

Our  constitution  has  developed  in  days  gone  by  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Liberty  in  increasing  instalments  has 
been  wrested  from  the  ruling  powers  of  the  time  by  men 


in  arms.  Farmers  have  left  the  fields  and  traders  their 
commerce  to  buckle  on  the  sword  and  mount  the  war 
horse  expressly  to  defend  the  essential  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution which,  in  their  minds,  spelled  the  difference 
between  freedom  and  slavery. 

The  New  and  Potent  Weapon. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  here  that  we  make  no  plea 
for  the  use  of  armed  force.  That  has  ever  been  contrary 
to  our  policy.  We  believe  progress  has  gone  too  far  to 
make  armed  force  a  necessary  or  a  desirable  method  of 
achieving  great  ends.  Since  the  industrial  revolution  a 
new  weapon  has  been  placed — by  economic  development — 
in  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  a  weapon 
of  great  potency  if  wisely  used.  The  mere  threat  of  it 
by  the  Council  of  Action,  representing  a  unanimous  move- 
ment, has  called  forth  all  the  violent  protests  we  are  con- 
sidering in  these  pages  and — what  is  far  more  significant — 
has  compelled  the  Government  to  modify,  practically  to 
reverse,  its  policy. 

The  weapon  in  the  workers'  hands  is  the  weapon  of  the 
general  strike,  mass  withdrawal  from  the  necessary  labour 
of  the  community.  In  our  judgment  that  is  a  weapon 
for  compelling  good  government  that  is  as  effective  as, 
and  in  its  permanent  results  far  less  harmful  than,  any 
recourse  to  arms.  The  general  strike,  it  must  be  empha- 
sised in  opposition  to  the  usual  condemnation  of  the  daily 
Press,  is  not  a  movement  of  force;  it  is  a  movement  of 
passive   resistance. 

Emphasising  our  strong  opposition  to  any  thought  of 
armed  force  in  this  age,  we  invite  our  readers  to  look 
rapidly  at  some  of  the  great  events  of  our  past.  They 
will  see  that  step  after  step  in  the  development  of  the 
British  constitution  was  obtained  and  secured  by  what  in 
its  time  was  revolutionary  action — a  revolt  against  the 
powers  that  were.  The  struggles  around  our  constitution 
have  produced  repeatedly  in  the  pages  of  our  history  civil 
war.     (In  parenthesis  it  may  be  said  that  certain  politicians 


in  our  own  day,  who  would  be  affronted  by  direct  action 
on  the  part  of  Labour,  have  not  shrunk  from  the  threat 
of  and  preparation  for  civil  war  in  defiance  of  the  will  of 
Parliament.) 

Direct  Action  in  1215. 

Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  barons'  "  dictator- 
ship "  at  Ruimymede  under  the  inspiration  of  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  Runnymede  the 
barons,  sick  of  the  tyrannies  and  extortions  of  King  John, 
cornered  John  and  at  the  point  of  the  sword  drew  from 
him  a  confirmation  of  the  great  Charter  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  English  liberty. 

We  can  imagine  John  protesting  that  the  action  of  the 
barons  was  shockingly  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to 
all  precedent.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  had 
no  daily  Press.  Had  he  held  controlling  shares  in  The 
Royal  Voice,  or  some  other  organ  of  official  opinion,  its 
scribes  would  have  been  busy  denouncing  the  barons  for 
**  striking  at  the  very  roots  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings." 
But  the  barons  got  the  Charter  by  their  revolutionary 
behaviour. 

That  was  direct  action  in  1215. 

Direct  Action  in  1264. 

Kings  were  not  so  easily  managed  in  those  days,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  now.  Power  has  passed  from  kings  to 
Ministers.  The  victory  over  King  John,  though  it  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  shaping  of  our  constitution, 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  arrogance  of  the  royal  will,  and 
about  50  years  later  the  liberties  secured  by  the  Charter 
were  in  danger  from  the  pride  of  Henry  III. 

The  need  produced  the  man,  the  strong-minded  and 
strong-armed  Earl  of  liciccster — Simon  de  Montfort.  The 
Earl  fought  the  battle  of  liberty  over  again,  with  a  strong 
army  at  his  back,  and  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  our  constitution.  It  was  his  action  in  calling 
two  citizens  from  every  borough  to  sit  beside  the  knights, 
the  barons,   and    the    bishops    in  his  Parliament  of    1265, 
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after  he  had  defeated  the  King  at  Lewes,  that  established 
the  representation  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament.  It  was 
a  tremendous  constitutional  change.  It  was  getting  down 
to  the  roots,  and  the  Earl  of  I^eicester  accomplished  it 
by  open  defiance  of  the  powers  that  were. 
That  was  direct  action  in  1264. 

Direct  Action  in  1301. 

Public  affairs  in  thte  reign  of  George  V.  are  so  exacting^ 
that  we  can  hardly  expect  Ministers  to  remember  much 
about  public  affairs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Six 
Edwards  and  many  other  royal  heads  have  passed  away 
since  then,  and  the  constitution  has  been  developing  all 
the  time. 

Edward  was  engaged  in  war  with  France  (until  recent 
changes  in  our  diplomacy  a  traditional  enemy),  and  wars, 
as  we  know  to  our  sorrow,  cost  much  money.  The  extor- 
tions practised  by  Edward  to  finance  his  war  provoked 
the  nobles  to  an  energetic  protest.  They  expressed  their 
resentment  by  refusing  to  lead  a  force  to  Gascony  at  the 
King's  call  in  1297,  and  they  forbade  any  further  supplies 
until  the  King  solemnly  confirmed  the  Charter,  with  addi- 
tional clauses  .prohibiting  the  raising  of  taxes  except  by 
general  consent.  Edward  attcm])ted  to  evade  the  agree- 
ment, and  four  years  later  the  barons  in  arms  compelled 
his  full  compliance. 

That  was  direct  action  in  ]'?01. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  in  these  struggles  with  the 
kings  the  barons  were  concerned  with  the  workers  of  their 
time,  but  our  readers  will  remember  that  these  were  the" 
early  efforts  in  the  development  of  our  constitution.  The 
efforts  of  the  barons  did  succeed  in  widening  the  basis 
of  the  constitution  and  in  broadening  the  field  of  respon- 
sibility. Progress  is  slow,  and  the  broadening  has  been 
proceeding  through  the  centuries,  slowly  breaking  through 
privilege  and  prejudice  until  now  the  masses  of  the  workers 
are  the  greatest  power  in  the  State,  though  they  do  not 
always  realise  the  tremendous   fact. 
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The  Bolshevik  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

A  little  later  the  peasants  took  a  hand  in  things.  The 
Peasants'  Revolt  of  1377-1381  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
history  that  the  leader  writers  of  this  critical  time  will  be 
sure  to  pass  over  in  silence.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
inspired  .John  Ball — "  the  mad  Priest  of  Kent  "  as  he  was 
called  then,  the  "  Bolshevik  agent  "  as  he  would  be  called 
now. 

John  Ball  bravely  denounced  the  social  inequalities  of 
his  time. 

"  Good  people,"  he  said,  "  things  will  never  go  well  in 
England  so  long  as  goods  be  not  in  common,  and  so  long 
as  there  be  villeins  and  gentlemen.  By  what  right  are 
they  whom  we  call  lords  greater  folk  than  we  ?  On  what 
grounds  have  they  deserved  it  ?  Why  do  they  hold  us  in 
serfage  ?  If  we  all  come  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  how  can  they  say  or  prove  that  they  are 
better  than  we,  if  it  be  not  that  they  make  us  gain  for 
them  by  our  toil  what  they  spend  in  their  pride  ?  They 
are  clothed  in  velvet,  and  warm  in  their  furs  and  their 
ermines,  while  we  are  covered  with  rags.  They  have 
wines  and  spices  and  fair  bread ;  and  we  oatcake  and 
straw,  and  water  to  drink.  They  have  leisure  and  fine 
houses ;  we  have  pain  and  labour,  the  rain  and  the  wind 
in  the  fields.  And  yet  it  is  of  us  and  of  our  toil  that  those 
men  hold  their  state." 

And,  of  course,  by  that  kind  of  agitation  he  landed 
himself  in   prison. 

Direct  Action  in  1381. 

He  was  rescued  from  his  prison  in  Canterbury,  however, 
by  the  peasants,  who  rose  in  mass  under  Wat  Tyler  and 
the  other  leaders.  The  movement  of  revolt  was  wide- 
spread. Men  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Hertford- 
shire, Kent,  Essex,  and  as  far  away  as  Devonshire,  Joined 
in  the  rising,  to  demand  better  rule  and  juster  "  justice." 
The  Essex  men  marched  to  London  on  one  side  of  the  river 
and  the  Kentish  men  on  the  other. 

Their  mass  jnovement  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  force 
a  concession  from  the  King.     "  We  will  that  you  free  us 
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for  ever,  us  and  our  lands ;  and  that  we  be  never  named 
nor  held  for  serfs  "  they  demanded,  according  to  Mr. 
Green's  account.  "  I  grant  it,"  replied  the  young  King 
Richard,  and  the  peasants  dispersed. 

That  was  direct  action  in  1381. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  peasants  had  not  learned 
the  worth  of  the  King's  word.  He  shamelessly  broke  his 
pledge,  as  the  Coalition  Ministers  of  to-day  have  broken 
theirs. 

Direct  Action  in  1399. 

In  the  last  year  of  that  century  another  revolutionary 
•effort  deposed  King  Richard  and  crowned  Henry,  the 
leader  of  the  Lancastrian  revolt.  It  might  not  be  correct 
to  say  that  Henry's  motive  was  the  welfare  of  the  realm 
and  the  safeguarding  of  English  liberty,  but  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  the  inroads  upon  the  constitution  which  charac- 
terised Richard's  rule  did  much  to  make  the  Lancastrian 
revolt  possible.  Richard  had  practically  destroyed  the 
Parliament,  and  as  Henry  relied  upon  the  support  of  the 
Parliament  for  the  Crown,  his  success  implied  the  restora- 
tion of  the  constitution. 

That  was  direct  action  m  1399. 

But  in  those  days  the  people  were  not  too  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  that  had 
been  so  strenuously  won.  They  were  much  as  neople  are 
to-day,  not  particularly  vigilant.  The  parliament  suffered 
a  process  of  degradation  (as  it  is  suffering  one  now),  and 
it  declined  into  an  assembly  that  was  no  more  than  repre- 
sentative of  the  baronage  and   the  great  landowners. 

Direct  Action  in  1450. 

This  sad  state  of  affairs  and  the  sad  condition  of  many 
of  the  people  led  to  the  revolt  under  Jack  Cade  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  "  complaint  "  of  the  rebels  de- 
manded, among  other  things,  administrative  and  economic 
reforms,  a  change  of  the  Ministry,  and  more  careful  expen- 
diture of   the  royal  revenue. 

The  revolt  was  so  far  successful  that  the  *'  complaint  " 
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■was  received,  but  the  rebels  dispersed  before  their  work 
was  done,  and  no  steps  were  taken  by  the  Royal  Ministers 
to  remedy  the   grievances. 

That  was  direct  action  in  1450. 

After  the  disgraceful  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  had  no 
motive  of  decency  to  commend  them  to  us,  a  long  period 
of  lethargy  so  far  as  the  development  of  popular  govern- 
ment was  concerned  carries  as  right  through  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  History  never  stands  still,  and  there 
were,  of  course,  variations  and  developments  according  to 
the  tempers  of  the  various  sovereigns  who  reigned  and  of 
the  advisers  who  surrounded  them,  but  in  the  time  of 
James  we  see  agitation  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 
Under  Charles  it  came  to  a  head — his  head  ! 

Direct  Action  in  1653. 

The  civil  war  between  the  Parliamentarians  and  the 
Royalists,  our  leader  writers  must  admit,  was  unconstitu- 
tional. When  the  Parliamentary  leaders  organised  an 
army  against  the  Crown  they  "  struck  at  the  roots  "  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  monarchy  was,  and  is  yet  unfor- 
tunately, part  of  the  constitution. 

But  when  later  Col.  Pride  appeared  at  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  his  soldiers  behind  him  and 
arrested  a  majority  of  the  members,  that  was  carrying 
unconstitutionalism  a  step  farther.  Cromwell  finished  the 
work  when  he  cleared  out  the  Rump  with  a  company  of 
musketeers,  remarking  "  You're  no  Parliament.  It  is  not 
fit  that  you  should  sit  here  any  longer."  He  then  became, 
by  the  course  of  events  rather  than  by  his  own  wish, 
Dictator. 

That  was  "  direct   action  "  in  1653. 

We  are  getting  nearer  modern  times,  and  the  lines  of 
development  are  not  so  clear  cut.  Motive  crosses  motive, 
the  threads  get  entangled,  religious  controversy  plays  a 
terrific  part  in  the  shaping  of  events.  Much  confusion 
follows  the  Cromwellian  dictatorship.  It  is  one  instance 
of  a  man  passing  away  before  his  work  is  consummated, 
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and  when  his  strong  guiding  hand  is  withdrawn  the  fabric 
he  has  built  begins  to  crumble. 

It  is  possible  had  Oliver  Cromwell  lived  to  pursue  his 
policy  the  monarchy  would  never  have  been  restored. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  weakness  of  Richard  Cromwell, 
dissensions  were  intensified,  the  people  grew  lax,  and  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

Charles  was  wise  enough  to  go  steadily,  and  though  he 
met  difficulty  after  difficulty  in  his  effort  to  strengthen 
the  Catholic  cause,  he  succeeded  in  averting  the  crash 
which  his  successor  invited. 

Direct  Action  in  1688. 

The  accession  of  James  II.  brought  an  end  to  the  pro- 
tracted religious  struggle  over  the  succession,  but  opened 
the  way  to  a  sterner  struggle.  Monmouth  arose  in  revolt 
with  Devonshire,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  at  his  back,  but 
his  rebellion  was  suppressed.  The  story  of  vengeance  that 
follows  is  one  of  the  most  hideous  chapters  of  our  history. 
The  "  Bloody  Circuit  "  of  Judge  Jeffreys  was  condoned 
by  James,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  saw  it  as  part  of  a 
greater  scheme.  Using  the  disorder  as  a  pretext,  he 
greatly  strengthened  the  army  and  gradually  filled  the 
military  and  civil  offices  with  Catholics. 

The  people,  horrified  by  the  atrocities  of  Jeffreys  and 
affronted  by  the  Catholicism  of  James,  grew  increasingly 
restless.     Liberty  and  ancient  rights  were  gone. 

Finally,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  William  of  Orange 
"  to  intervene  in  arms  for  the  restoration  of  English  liberty 
and  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  religion."  William 
landed  on  November  5,  1G88,  with  thirteen  thousand  men. 
His  approach  was  the  signal  for  a  national  rising,  and  amid 
cries  of  "  A  free  Parliament  and  the  Protestant  religion  "' 
James  fled  from  the  country. 

The  Declaration  of  Kights  presented  to  William  and 
Mary  declared  the  "  resolve  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
to  assert  the  ancient  riglits  and  liberties  of  English 
subjects." 

That  was  direct  action  in  1G88. 


But  though  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
established,  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  It  was  not  elected  by  popular  suffrage, 
and  corruption   and  bribery  were  employed  wholesale. 

Corrupt  Parliaments. 

During  the  long  period  between  Charles  II.  and  George 
III.  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
the  Parliamentary  system.  The  constituencies  were 
grotesquely  drawn.  Great  towns  like  Manchester  had  no 
member,  while  boroughs  that  did  not  exist  so  far  as  popula- 
tion was  concerned  were  represented  by  more  than  one 
member.  Seventy  members  were  returned  by  thirty -five 
constituencies  that  could  boast  hardly  any  voters  at  all. 
Old  Sarum,  which  had  no  inhabitants,  made  its  voiceless 
self  heard  in  the  House  by  two  members,  and  the  two 
members  who  sat  for  Gatton  represented  just  seven 
electors.  The  peers  and  other  influential  persons  con- 
trolled two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  every 
great  nobleman  had  the  disposal  of  a  number  of  seats. 

One  authority  tells  us  : 

"  Walpole  and  Newcastle  had  made  bribery  and 
borough-jobbing  the  base  of  their  power.  George  the- 
Third  seized  it  in  his  turn  as  a  base  of  the  power 
he  proposed  to  give  to  the  Crown.  The  Royal  revenue 
was  employed  to  buy  seats  and  to  buy  votes.  Day  by 
day  George  himself  scrutinised  the  voting  list  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  distributed  rewards  and  punishments  as 
members  voted  according  to  his  will  or  no." 

So  that  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  process  of 
perfecting  the  constitution.  Much,  of  course,  was  done  by 
steady  political  development,  and  by  what  even  Mr.  George 
would  agree  to  call  constitutional  action,  but  progress  was 
extremely  slow. 

Direct  Action  in  1832. 

The  pace  was  forced,  however,  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Popular  agitation  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  when  at  last  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  the  House 
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of  Commons  it  still  met  with  determined  opposition  in  the 
Lords. 

Mackenzie  says  in  "  The  Nineteenth   Century  "  : 

"  Popular  excitement  was  imbounded.  Petitions 
rained  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  demanding  that  the 
House  should  refuse  to  vote  supplies.  A  run  upon  the 
bank  was  commenced.  Enormous  meetings  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  resolved  to  pay  no  taxes  till  the  Bill  should 
pass.  Plans  were  laid  for  arming  large  bodies  of  men  in 
the  northern  counties  and  marching  on  London.  There 
were  serious  discussions  of  barricades  and  street  fight- 
ing." 

And  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  won.  The  weapons 
were  refusals  to  pay  taxes,  plans  for  revolt,  and  "  serious 
discussions  of  barricades." 

That  was  direct  action  in  1832. 

Direct  Action  in  1848. 

Curiously  enough,  the  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted 
hails  the  Reform  Bill  as  "  the  great  measure  which 
inaugurated,  for  all  the  coming  generations,  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  " — an 
excess  of  enthusiasm  which  he  is  compelled  himself  to 
correct  when  explaining  the  rise  of  the  Chartist  movement. 
Then  he  writes  : 

"  The  Reform  Bill  was  a  compromise  satisfactory  to 
the  middle  class,  on  whom  it  bestowed  a  reasonable 
measure  of  political  authority.  It  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  working  classes,  whom  it  left  wholly 
unrepresented." 

The  Chartists,  whose  agitation  sprang  out  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  Act  of  1832,  demanded  universal  suffrage, 
annual  Parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of  property 
qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  payment 
of  members,  equal  electoral  districts. 

The  agitation  in  support  of  the  People's  Charter  was 
a  vigorous  one.  Numerous  riots  occurred,  many  of  the 
Chartist    leaders    were    arrested,    and    to    defend    London 
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against  the  Chartists  two  hundred  thousand  special  con- 
stables and  soldiers  were  enrolled,  and  acted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself.  The  Bank> 
the  Post  Office,  and  other  public  buildings  were  fortified 
and  garrisoned.  Troops,  supported  by  artillery,  were 
stationed  near  the  bridges.  In  face  of  this  armed  display 
the  huge  promised  procession  of  the  Chartists  was  aban- 
doned, but  the  demonstration  was  attended  by  thirty 
thousand  persons. 

That  was  direct  action  in   1848. 

We  are  to-day  enjoying  most  of  the  reforms  demanded 
by  the  Chartists,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  political  power  has  been  secured  only 
in  our  own  day.  Even  the  supporters  of  what  was  known 
as  the  constitutional  movement  for  woman  suffrage,  which 
was  the  larger  movement,  will  not  deny  that  the  militant 
movement,  the  direct  action  movement,  at  least  succeeded 
in  compelling  public  attention  to,  and  concentrating  it 
upon,  the  grave  injustice  suffered  by  our  women. 

That  brings  us  up  to  date  in  the  story  of  the  part  played 
by  direct  action  in  building  up  and  in  defending  our  British 
constitution. 

The  People  in  Power. 

To-day  the  masses  of  the  common  people  control  political 
power,  and  their  action  at  the  ballot  box  will  determine 
whether  the  country  will  be  wisely  or  disastrously  governed. 
That  power  the  workers  have  not  yet  used  to  its  best 
advantage.  They  do  not  vote  politically  as  solidly  as  they 
act  industrially.  We  look  to  them  to  do  so,  and  we  put 
our  great  hopes  of  national  prosperity  and  international 
peace  in  their  doing  so. 

A  Government  truly  representative  of  public  opinion 
and  responsive  to  public  opinion  need  have  no  fear  of  direct 
action,  because  the  justification  of  direct  action,  and, 
indeed,  the  very  possibility  of  it,  resides  in  bad  govern- 
ment and  the  abuse  of  power. 

It  is  that  abuse  of  power  and  bad  government  we  lay 
to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Government* 
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But  even  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  not  tampered  with 
the  constitution,  even  if  he  had  shown  a  full  respect  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons  had 
shown  as  complete  a  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
even  if  the  pledges  of  Cabinet  Ministers  had  not  become 
a  byword  and  a  source  of  derision,  our  constitution  would 
still  need  completion. 

Foreign  policy,  the  relations  of  this  great  people  to  the 
other  great  peoples  of  the  world,  are  still  matters  left  in 
the  hands   of  intriguers  and  decided  behind   closed  doors. 

Foreign  policy  creates  war  or  peace,  brings  misery, 
suffering  and  starvation  to  mankind,  or  happiness,  good- 
will, and  prosperity.  Therefore,  foreign  affairs,  more  than 
anything  else,  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  people. 

Act  Politically ! 

If  that  great  and  essential  reform  springs  from  the  good 
sense  and  public  spirit  of  Parliament,  Labour  will  welcome 
that  as  the  best  of  all  possible  ways,  but  if  Ministers  con- 
tinue to  threaten  the  world  with  wars  without  the  sanction 
of  the  electorate.  Labour  must  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  unconstitutional  and  preparing  itself  for  direct  action. 

If  Labour  were  forced  to  take  direct  action  in  defence 
of  the  constitution,  it  would  be  in  line  with  history,  but 
it  would  be  better  for  all  that  the  great  British  public 
should  be  firmer  in  its  political  action,  and  by  the  repre- 
sentatives it  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons  should 
ensure  the  good  and  wise  government  of  the  realm. 
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